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THE PET LAMB. 


Come, pretty Lamb, do stay with me ; 
You look so very mild, 

Pll love you very much—now see! 
He’s scampered off quite wild. 

And do you think I’d hurt you, dear, 
You run away so quick ? 

I only want to feed you here, 
And nurse you when you’re sick. 

I must not fret that you will go, 
And run away from me ; 

I love my own mamma, I know, 
And you love yours, I see. 

Then keep in sight, do, pretty Lamb, 
And crop the meadows gay, 

Or gambol near your sober dam, 
That I may see you play. 

[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby & Co. 








NARRATIVE. 








THE RIDE TO MILL. 

Jonas and Rollo were going to mill together 
in the wagon, and Rollo asked Jonas what he 
meant when he said that possession was nine 
points of the law. 

“© Why it means,” said Jonas, “that it is very 
strong evidence. If a person has possession of 
any thing, and especially if he has had posses- 
sion of it a long time, it is most probable that it 
is his; and nobody ought to come and take it 
away from him, unless they have positive proof 
that it is not his. Don’t you think that this is 
reasonable?” 

“ Why, yes,” said Rollo; ‘I suppose it is.” 

“There are a great many things, or at least 
some things, in which possession is all the proof 
there is that they are a man’s property.” 

“ What things?” said Rollo. 

“Money, for example,” replied Jonas. 

“ How?” said Rollo. 

“Why, if I had some money in my pocket, 
and should take out a cent, and any body should 
ask me if that was mine, I should say, Yes. 
Then, if they should ask ine how I knew it was 
mine, I could only say that it was in my pocket, 
and so I presumed it was mine.” 

“Perhaps you would remember where you 
got it,” said Rollo. 

“Yes,” said Jonas, “I might, perhaps, re- 
member; but probably I should not. Very few 
people remember exactly how they come by the 
pieces of money they have in their pockets. 
Their possession of them is all the evidence of 
property they have.” 

“QO Jonas,” said Rollo, suddenly interrupting 
the conversation, and poiuting down into a nar- 
row glen by the side of the road. ‘ What are 
they doing to those sheep?” 

“* Washing them, I suppose,” said Jonas. 
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He drove his horse up to the side of the road 
a little, so that Rollo could see better. There 
was a deep descent from the road, down to the 
bottom of a ravine, but there was a strong rail- 
ing at the top, so that there was no danger of 
falling over. At the bottom of the ravine, there 
was a large stream running along a rocky bed, 
and here some men and boys were washing the 
sheep. 

There were three men in the water, and each 
one had a sheep, which he was washing. One 
of them began to lead his sheep out, just as Rol- 
lo and Jonas began to look at them. He led 
him along to the shore, and let him go. Then 
he took hold of another one from a little pen 
which had been made near the water. The pen 
had a considerable number of sheep in it, which 
were all crowded together into onecorner. The 
man took hold of one of the sheep, and tried to 
pull him down towards the water; but he was 
afraid to go, and so he held back with all his 
strength. 

“Go along, silly sheep; they are only going 
to wash you,”’ said Rollo. 

But the sheep paid no attention to what Rollo 
said; in fact it is not probable that he could hear 
him, for it was pretty far from where he sat in 
the wagon down to the place where they were 
washing. 

Presently the man, finding that the sheep 
would not come, grasped him by his fleece with 
both hands, and lifted him up from the ground, 
and carried him along over the water, till he got 
to where it was deep, and then plunged him in. 

‘* What a strong man!” said Rollo. 

‘‘ Not very strong,” said Jonas. 

** Why, yes, he must be pretty strong to lift 
such a great thing as a sheep.” 

“Why, you see,” said Jonas, “a large part of 
his bulk is the fleece, which is light. After the 
sheep is sheared, he will look a great deal slen- 
derer and smaller. The fleece looks large, but 
does not weigh a great deal.” 

‘* How much does it weigh?” said Rollo. 

‘QO, I don’t know, exactly; perhaps not more 
than two or three pounds.” 

‘¢]T wish I had a lamb,” said Rollo. 

‘¢T wish I had a flock of sheep,” said Jonas. 

“OQ Jonas,” said Rollo, “so do I. I wonder 
if father won’t let me have some sheep.” 

‘* Perhaps he would let you have one or two,” 
replied Jonas, as he began to drive on. 

‘“* I wish he would,” said Rollo, ‘if it was only 
one single lamb.” 

‘“¢Tt would not be much trouble,” he contin- 
ued, after a pause, “ would it, Jonas!—only one 
single little lamb.” 

‘IT don’t know,” said Jonas; ‘‘ what should we 
give him to eat?” 

“O, he could eat grass,” replied Rollo. 
‘“ There is plenty of grass.” 

‘* And how should you keep him in the win- 
ter?” said Jonas. 

Why, I don’t know,” said Rollo; ‘‘ would he 
eat hay?” 

‘* Yes,” said Jonas; “but you could not re- 
member to go and feed him every morning.” 

*“O yes, I could,” said Rollo; ‘“‘and then I 
could cut off his wool, and-sell it, and so get 
some money. I mean to ask my father to let 
me have one as soon as I get home.” 

‘It will do no*harm to ask him,” said Jonas. 

‘*How much do you think I should have to 
give for one?” said Rollo. 





» I don’t know,” replied Jonas; “ not a great 
deal.” 








“I really believe my father will let me buy 
one,” added Rollo. ‘Should not you like a 
lamb?” 

‘* No,” said Jonas, ‘*I should not care much 
about a single Jamb; but when I am a man, I 
mean to have a flock of sheep. I mean to be a 
farmer.” 

“‘T should think you’d be a lawyer, Jonas,” 
replied Rollo. ‘I think you’d make an excel- 
lent lawyer.” 

‘‘No,” replied Jonas, ‘‘I mean to be a 
farmer.” 

‘* A farmer?” said Rollo; ‘then you will have 
a great deal of hard work to do.” 

‘© No,” said Jonas; ‘good farmers work stead- 
ily, but not very hard.” 

‘*T thought they had to work very hard,” said 
Rollo. ‘ At any rate, you will have to work all 
day.” 

‘“*T like working all day,” said Jonas. 

‘** And you won’t have any thing very good to 
eat,” said Rollo. 

‘*O yes,” said Jonas, ‘I shall have plenty of 
turkeys and chickens in my yard.” 

‘* And you'll have to wear poor clothes.” 

‘“*No,” said Jonas; ‘‘the farmers wear the 
best of clothes.” 

**O Jonas!” said Rollo. 

‘“‘Certainly,” said Jonas. ‘There are his 
boots, for instance; he can work in them all day 
in a swamp, digging drains, and burning brush, 
and they’ll keep his feet dry; but a lawyer’s will 
hardly stand crossing the street in a shower.” 

** Well,” said Rollo, ‘“‘you may be what you 
please; J mean to be a lawyer.” 

‘“‘ Very likely,” said Jonas. 

** Or a doctor,” added Rollo. 

‘Very likely,” said Jonas. 

Here Rollo paused a moment, appearing to be 
lost in thought, and presently added, 

** But, Jonas, if you are a farmer, you cannot 
have many books to read.” 

‘I know it,” said Jonas; “that’s a great dif- 
ficulty. Farmers don’t have many books, nor 
much time to read them.” 

**I don’t think you'll like that very well.” 

‘*No,” said Jonas; ‘that’s bad. But then, 
perhaps, it is because farmers generally do not 
like to read, that they do not have more books.” 

‘“‘ There is one reason why I should like to be 
a farmer,” said Rollo. 

‘* What is that?” asked Jonas. 

‘* Why, I could have a pair of steers.” 

‘* Yes,” said Jonas, ‘it would be fine to have 
a pair of steers, and a poultry yard.” 

‘“* Yes,” said Rollo. 

** You cannot have a pair of steers now, I sup- 
pose,” said Jonas; “but you might have a poul- 
try-yard, perhaps.” 

‘* How?” said Rollo. 

““Why, you have got some money of your 
own, haven’t you?” 

‘** Yes,” said Rollo, “though father keeps it 
for me.” 

**And you can spend it for whatever you 
please?” 

** Yes,” said Rollo, “ that is, if father approves 
of it.” 

“‘Well,” said Jonas, “I think it likely he 
would let you spend it in a poultry-yard.” 

‘* How should we do it?” said Rollo. 

‘‘ Why, we must look about, and find some 
good place for a poultry yard, and then you 
must get a carpenter to tell you how much it 
would cost to make a high fence all around it; 
and also how much to buy a stock of hens, and 
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something for them to eat. 


would have a poultry-yard, and you could sell 
the eggs and spare chickens to your father, and 
so, perhaps, get back your money again, and 
more too.” 

“ Well,” said Rollo, his eye brightening up 
at this plan, “I should like that very much 
indeed.” 

‘And after you had got a stock of hens,” 
said Jonas, “‘you might get ducks and turkeys 
very easily.” 

‘* How?” said Rollo. 

“Why, only get some ducks’ and turkeys’ 
eggs, and let your hens hatch them.” 

«So I can,” said Rollo. “It will be capital 
play. I shall get ever so much money with my 
eggs.” 

“That will depend upon the management,” 
said Jonas. “If you manage well, you will.” 

‘‘ Well, at any rate, I shall get some money.” 

No,” said Jonas, ‘‘it is not certain that you 
can get any, unless you manage well; for you 
will have to pay for the cost of keeping your 
hens all the time, and this will be a considerable 
part of the value of the eggs, and fat chickens; 
so that, if you waste the grain which you buy 


for them, or if you don’t take good care of them, 
you will not get enough to pay the expenses. 


That is the way with all kinds of business.” 


“Then I will take good care of them; and I 
mean to go now and ask my father to let me 


have a poultry-yard.’’—Jonas a Judge. 


Then, if your mon- 
ey would be enough, you might ask your father 
to let you spend it in that way; and thus you 











his efforts were vain. My son John was in the 
rear, and when he came up and saw his brother 
in danger, he made what exertion he could—he 
went to the bank of the river, and tried to break 
off some strong sticks; but, fright and grief and 
Feeble strength could accomplish but little. He 
then ran for help—and though every effort that 
kindness, Christian sympathy and forgetfulness 
of personal suffering in that bitter cold afternoon 
were made, his body was not found till 1-2 past 
8. He fellin about 1-2 past 3. Cunningham 
skated nearly half a mile to reach home. 

When I reached Framingham, my son’s body 
had been found about an hour. When the 
news reached us we were doubly afflicted, by 
fearing that we should not be able to find the 
body. But God granted us this blessing, to 
break the sharpness of our grief—he permitted 
us the consolation of paying the last sad duties 
which can be paid to those whom God sees fit to 
take from us. . 

Shall I attempt to describe to you my feelings 
at that hour, when I first met the cold and life- 
less body of the beloved child, who in times past 
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LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


The readers of the Companion will probably recollect 
an account which we published March 30, 1838, of Lay. 
ra Bridgman, the little deaf, dumb and blind girl, Jp 
the annual report of the Institution for the Blind a 
South Boston recently published, we find the following 
account of a visit paid her by her mother. 


Six months after she had left home, her moth. 
er came to visit her, and the scene of their meet. 
ing was an interesting one. 

The mother stood some time, gazing with 
overflowing eyes upon her unfortunate child 
who, all unconscious of her presence, was play. 
ing about the room. Presently Laura ray 
against her, and at once began feeling of her 
hands, examining her dress, and trying to fing 
out if she knew her; but not succeeding here, 
she turned away as from a stranger, and the 
poor woman could not conceal the pang she fe}; 
that her beloved child did not know her. 

She then gave Laura a string of beads which 





had always met me with a smile and a kiss. 
No—no—my brother—this | cannot do. 
it for me to say, that in this bitter hour, I was 
surrounded by many warm and feeling hearts. 
All that Christian sympathy and consolation and 
heartfelt prayer could accomplish, were render- 
ed to me and for me. Never before had I felt 
the full value of that religion which I profess. 
Oh how do I bless God for this gift. It has sus- 
tained me—it has sustained his mother—it has sus- 
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DEATH OF A BELOVED SON. 


SUDDEN 








It was the privilege of the Editor of the Youth’s Com- 
panion to pass a few weeks, last summer, in a most af- 
fectionate and exemplary family, in Brighton. Two 
lovely boys were occasionally at home, who were stu- 
dents in the Academy at Framingham. Their beha- 
viour to each other and to their parents—their strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath—their singing of hymns in the 
interval of public worslip—their interest in the Sabbath 
School and the Temperance cause, and many other en- 
dearing attributes of character—at once gained our af- 
fections, though we had been previously strangers to 
each other. The thought often occurred, this is training 
up children in the way they should go, when we saw the 
assiduity of the parents, in inculcating correct principles 
and conduct. Great was our grief when we heard that 


one of these dear boys was suddenly called into eterni 


ty. A letter from his father to the Editor, giving the 
particulars of this sad event, we hope will be useful to 
others, if we make an extract from it in our columns. 
The name of the deceased is James B. F. Warren, 
aged 13, son of Mr. James L. L. F. Warren of Brighton:— 

“I had been returned from the city but a 
short time on Saturday last, when a friend from 
Framingham, brought in the sad news that our 


son had fallen through the ice while skating tha 


afternoon on Concord river, which runs through 


F. near their boarding house. He was in com 


pany with several boys, but having with one 
other boy, (James Cunningham, a son of N. F. 
Cunningham of Boston) taken the lead, they 
came to an air hole, which during the past cold 
night had slightly frozen over. ‘They both fell 
Cunningham could swim, my son could not. 
Cunningham gained the edge of the ice, and then 
bravely taking my son by the collar tried to save 
him also;. but the treacherous ice gave way, and 
C. then gained the 


they both went under again. 


tained us all—when all others would have failed. 
After the services on Sabbath at 2 o’clock, his 


-|body was carried into Rey. Mr. Brigham’s 


church. The members of the Academy and of 
the other schools were arranged, and notices had 
been given at the other. churches. ‘The assem- 
bly was large—very large. Mr. Brigham = hav- 
Ing been absent, (exchanging with Rev. Mr. 
Ballard,) Mr. Ballard read. a hymn which was 
sung by the choir; after which he addressed the 
children in a very solemn and impressive manner 
for 30 minutes, and the services were closed by 
prayer. From this prayer, as well as all that was 
done upon this solemn occasion, I have derived 
strength to carry me through this trial. 

This is the second instance of death by drown- 
ing in Framingham within about 6 months, and 
in nearly the same place. The other was a son 
of Dr. Whitney of F. 

I returned with the remains of my child on 
Sabbath evening, in company with the family 
where he resided, and his Preceptor. He was 
buried on Monday from our house, attended by 
his many connections and friends, and by the 
members of the Sabbath School in this place. 
An address was made by Rev. Mr. Jones, the 
Unitarian clergyman of Brighton, to the youth; 
it was a very feeling and faithful address; it 
warned them to be ready; and faithfully showed 
them that youth is the best time to begin to serve 
t|the Lord. Rev. Mr. Lamson also addressed 
them most earnestly and faithfully, and closed 
-|with prayer. ‘Then was the body of our beloved 
child carried to its last resting place, and we 
trust, and have a hope that his spirit is now at 
peace with God. e have placed his body un- 
der the quiet shades of Mount Auburn, there to 
remain till the heavens shall be rolled together 
as a scroll, and the earth melt with fervent heat, 
then we shall all arise and come to judgment. 


our families may meet—parents and children, not 
one missing,-and receive that blessed invitation, 


edge of the ice again, and stretching out his arm, |‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 


he reached hold of my son once more, but only 
seized his cap, as he was sinking. His cap 
eame off, and he sunk. C. was very cold, and 
the ice continually breaking under him; he look- 
ed once more around for his friend, but he had 


sunk to rise.no more, but as a corpse. 


His little friend acted bravely and nobly, but 


the world.” Brighton, Feb. 17, 1841. 

[The above letter was not written ‘for publication ; but 
as we believe it calculated to be useful to the young, es- 
pecially those with whom the deceased was acquainted, 
we have ventured to place an extract on our pages. 4t 
is a warning to all to prepare for sudden death.] 
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Oh, may it prove in that great day, that each of 


kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 


she used to wear at home, which were recogniz- 
ed by the child at once, who, with much joy, 
put them around her neck, and sought me eager. 
ly, to say she understood the string was from 
her home. 

The mother now tried to caress her; but poor 
Laura repelled her, preferring to be with her ac- 
quaintances. 

Another article from home was now given her, 
and she began to look much interested; she ex- 
amined the stranger much closer, and gave me 
to understand that she knew she came from 
Hanover; she even endured her caresses, but 
would leave her with indifference at the slightes 
signal. The distress of the mother was now 
painful to behold; for, although she had feared 
that she should not be recognized, the painful 
reality of being treated with cold indifference by 
a darling child, was too much for woman’s na- 
ture to bear. 

After a while, on the mother taking hold of 
her again, a vague idea seemed to flit across 
Laura’s mind, that this could not be a stranger. 
she therefore felt of her hands very eagerly, 
while her countenance assumed an expression of 
intense interest—she became very pale, and then 
suddenly red—hope seemed struggling with 
doubt and anxiety, and never were contending 
emotions more strongly painted upon the hv- 
man face. At this moment of painful uncer 
tainty, the mother drew her close to her side, 
and kissed her fondly, when at once the truth 
flashed upon the child, and all mistrust and anx- 
iety disappeared from her flushed face, as, with 
an expression of exceeding joy, she eagerly nest- 
led in the bosom of her parent, and yielded her- 
self to her fond embraces. 

After this, the beads were all unheeded; the 

playthings which were offered to her were utter- 
ly disregarded; her playmates, for whom but 4 
moment before she gladly left the stranger, now 
vainly strove to pull her from her mother; and 
though she yielded her usual instantaneous obe- 
dience to my signal tg follow me, it was evi- 
dently with painful reluctance. She clung close 
to me, as if bewildered and fearful; and when, 
after a moment, I took her to her mother, she 
sprang to her arms, and clung to her with eager 
oy. 
I had watched the whole scene with intense 
interest, being desirous of learning from it al] ! 
could of the workings of her mind; but I now 
left them to indulge unobserved those delicious 
feelings, which those who have known a moth- 
er’s love may conceive, but which cannot be ex- 
pressed. 

The subsequent parting between Laura and 
her mother, showed alike the affection, the in- 
telligence, and the resolution of the child; and 
was thus noticed at the time:— 

‘‘ Laura accompanied her mother to the door, 
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- ging close to her all the way, until they ar- 
pee the threshold, where she paused and 
felt around, to ascertain who was near her. 
Perceiving the matron, of whom she is very 
‘fond, she grasped her with one hand, holding on 
convulsively to her mother with the other, and 
thus she stood for a moment,—then she dropped 
her mother’s hand,—put her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and turning round clung sobbing to the 
matron, while her mother departed, with emo- 
tions as deep as those of her child.” 
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From the S. S. Treasury. 
A VISIT. 

Mr. Editor,—Feeling assured that your read- 
ers are all interested in everything relating to 
children, I will give you a brief account of a 
visit to an interesting family. The eldest child, 
alittle girl about ten years old, was sent by her 
mother to a store in the neighborhood, to pur- 
chase some little article. Her pleasant counte- 
nance, sweet voice, and lady-like manners, soon 
attracted the attention of a gentleman in the store. 
On conversing with her, he became much inter- 
ested; and, being desirous to know something of 
her family and situation, he requested me to call. 

As I entered the humble dwelling, I was 
struck with the neatness of the room, and the 
interesting appearance of the mother. She wel- 
comed me with much politeness, and when I 
mentioned the circumstance which induced me 
to call, she seemed quite affected. ‘Though I 
am poor,” said she, “I have seen better days, 
and I endeavor to instil right principles into the 
minds of my children. I believe they are good 
children. 1 feel that it is important in my situa- 
tion to keep them as much as possible at home 
with me, when out of school,—away from the 
influence of bad examples.” She said she often 
needed the services of her eldest girl, but she 
had never kept her from school, knowing that a 
good education was the only legacy she could 
leave her children. She related many interest- 
ing facts to illustrate her manner of governing 
and instructing her children, which I could not 
but wish might be imitated by those in the high- 
er walks of life. 

“ When my little boy,” said she, ‘“ was about 
four years old, I took him to market with me; 
when I had got nearly home, I observed he held 
a peach in his hand.” ‘ My son,” said I, “ did 
any one give you that peach?” At first he nod- 
ded assent, but correcting himself directly, said, 
“No, mother, I took it out of a basket.” I told 
him he had broken one of God’s commands; and 
though it was late and I was ina hurry, I return- 
ed to the market, and found the man. Richard 
returned the peach to him. The man laughed 
and said he might have it. ‘ No,” said I, ‘my 
child has done very wrong, he cannot have it.” 
“Since that time I have watched him narrowly, 
but have never known him to do anything of the 
kind.” ©, thought I, would all parents be thus 
watchful and judicious in correcting the first ap- 
pearance of sin, how much misery and crime 
might be prevented. She had taught her little 
ones, too, that street-begging was disgraceful. 


Though poor, she had that independent spirit 


which would not ask for charity while she could 
work. ‘¢ A kind lady opposite,” said she, “gave 


my little girl a frock; but Ann knows, that as 
soon us she is able she has got to do something 
I became quite anxious to 
see these children, and before I left they return- 
I found it was not a mother’s 
partiality which had represented her children to 
be something more than common. They enter- 
ed the room like children who had been well in- 
structed,—came and shook hands with me—and 
at their mother’s request, sung me some sweet 
There was no hanging the head, and 
pouting the lips, which is too often seen among 
children, but as soon as the mother spoke, she 


for her in return.” 


ed from school. 


hymns. 


was obeyed. I shall not soon forget my visit, 
nor these interesting children. They will always 
find friends while they are so kind and obedient. 
May the judicious training of that good mother, 
followed by faithful Sabbath School instruction, 
bring the truths of God’s word home to the hearts 
of these children, so that they may not only be 
useful and respected here, but find a better home 
in that blessed world, where the distinctions of 
rich and poor will not be known. A. A 
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From the Christian Intelligencer. 


*‘¢] WAS NOT LISTENING,” 
A few afternoons since, I had detained some 


school, with the intention of drilling them in 
one of the more difficult rules of arithmetic. 
Having collected them around the black-board, 
I called upon one of the larger boys to perform 
a calculation which had been a part of their 
morning’s work, wishing to discover whether 
each individual understood what he had been 
doing. It was long and intricate, but he went 


and clearly to the other boys. 


ly what the first had done. 
it was wrong. 
Rub it out and begin again.” 
ond and a third time. 
ing about it. 
observation whatever. 
sir! I don’t understand it.” 
ly explained to you?” 

“Why don’t you know?” 
sir!” 


ingly. 
you to be prepared with this on Monday.” 


tening.” 


that afternoon and evening! 
that night the recollection saddened me. 


yet they affected me peculiarly. 


science and of God. 


by the faithful preaching of the Gospel. 
it must be that they do not Jisten to it. 


of listening to it. 


understood its import. 





Need the sick wonder that he is not healed 


seven or eight of my pupils after the close of 


through it correctly, and explained it promptly 
I then desired 
him to rub it entirely out, and directed a second 
boy to perform the same calculation in exactly 
the same manner—in other words, to do precise- 
I kept my eye on 
his work, as he proceeded, and soon perceived 
I said to him, * Jones, you are 
not doing that in the way that I want you to. 
He did so, a sec- 
He evidently knew noth- 
Presently he turned round, look- 
ing much distressed, although I had made no 
Said he, “I can’t do it, 
‘* Was it not clear- 
“JT don’t know, sir.” 

‘I was not listening, 
I was pleased with the frankness of the 
boy’s manner, yet his reply pained me exceed- 
I simply said, however—* I shall expect 
An- 
other boy and another was called up, each with 
the same result, till it appeared that out of 
seven boys, three only understood the desired 
process, the other four having been “not lis- 


Those few simple words, I was not listening, 
sir! how often my mind recurred to them during 
Even on my bed 
To 
many, there might be nothing striking in them, 
1 could not 
forbear applying them to a spiritual use, and 
asking myself seriously, whether J was in the 
habit of listening attentively to the voice of con- 
I endeavored, from this 
little incident, to extract a valuable lesson for 
myself. I even thought I perceived a probable 
reason why Christians in general are not more 
edified, and sinners more numerously converted, 
It is, 
How 
much of the strength, and knowledge, and con- 
solation, which the preached word is so emi- 
nently calculated to impart, is utterly lost to 
many sincere Christians, by their negligent mode 
Whatever it may be that en- 
grosses the Christian’s thoughts, and prevents 
his hearing the Gospel with attention—whether 
he is despondent, and occupies himself with his 
sins, his fears, and his temptations; or bereaved 
and suffers his thoughts to wander after his lost 
darlings; or worldly, (alas!) and allows Satan to 
distract his attention, the effect is still the same, 
as it regards the Gospel message delivered in his 
presence; he has not been listening, he has not 
Need he wonder that he 
is not established, or comforted, or sanctified? 


while he has not applied the remedy, even though 
he may have seen the physician? 

Again. I reflected upon the heaven-daring 

position of those who constantly hear the 
Gospel, yet never can be said to listen to its ad- 
monitions; whose thoughts are permitted to wan- 
der away in some vain dream or idle specula- 
tion, as little disturbed by the preacher’s voice, 
as they would be by the warbling of birds or the 
murmur of a stream; or who listen to a message 
from heaven, with the same degree of rm spect 
they would pay to a political harangue, a litera- 
ry essay, or any other merely intellectual perform- 
ance. Alas! I exclaimed,if those who never heard 
of a Saviour be not saved, what shall become of 
these! 
My thoughts were carried forward to the last 
great day, when every soul that has lived shal! 
be brought to account for every means of grace 
he has enjoyed onearth. J imagined the Saviour 
arrayed in awful majesty, demanding of one and 
another if they had accepted the salvation he had 
provided for them? Many of those who were 
constantly found in the house of God below, were 
compelled to answer this solemn appeal in the 
negative. ‘Then the Judge inquired if they had 
never heard of his offer?’ If the plan of salva- 
tion through his righteousness had never been 
fully explained tothem? If they had never been 
personally invited to come to Him? To each of 
these questions they were obliged with shame 
and remorse to assent—confessing that all this 
had been done for them, not once only, but 
many times, and year after year. They had en- 
joyed years of Sabbaths! ‘Then why are ye 
not saved?” * Alas! Lord, we did not listen to 
thy messages; we were occupied with other 
things, and time slipped away and eternity over- 
took us, just at a moment when we had almost 
forgotten the existence of a future state of be- 
ing.” Then the Judge commanded them to de- 
part, saying, ‘Out of your own mouths are ye 
condemned, ye wicked and slothful servants!”’ 

On the other hand, I pictured to myself that 
immense throng of ransomed ones, from every 
kindred and tongue, and people and nation, to 
whom Christ will say, ‘Come ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world. Ye have lis 
tened to my voice, ye have accepted. my salva- 
tion, ye have confessed my name before men; I 
will confess your names before my Father and 
before his angels. Well done, good and faith- 
ful servants, enter into the joy of your Lord.” 

Blessed, blessed spirits, how fully must ye 
realize your complete indebtedness for salvation 
to the blood of Christ, which has rendered your 
feeble faith available, your imperfect obedience 
acceptable, and has purified your souls forever 
from every stain of guilt. 

In concluding this simple meditation, I could 
not but breathe a petition, that the Gospel trum- 
pet might never more sound in my hearing, with- 
out penetrating my ear, my understanding, my 
conscience, and my heart. It is also my earnest 
desire that every individual, both young and old, 
who meets with this little paper, may be induced 
with sincerity to offer the same petition. 














MORALITY. 














THE DELIGHTFUL DISCOVERY. 

In all the restless ardor of youth, a son, at the 
time when his father was in the high noon of 
life, left his home, and went to seek in foreign 
climes, the happiness which his heated imagina- 
tion had fondly anticipated. Tossed from one 
country to another, he was detained far beyond 
the period he expected. As one of the unfore- 
seen revolutions of this changing world, the fa- 
ther was also driven into foreign parts; and, by 
an unseen hand, the course of both was so de 
rected, that the parent and son met together, in 
an obscure village in Italy. Théy knew not 
»'each other. The young man had lost the bloom 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











of youth with which he quitted his father’s 
house, and having ripened into full manhood, 
discovered the stronger lines of expression, which 
had been heightened by the influence of the 
weather, and the vicissitudes of his condition. 
The father having in the decline of life, met with 
unexpected reverses, soon began to wear the 
deep furrows and the hoary hairs of old age. 
Thus mutually altered, and separted for many 
years, which had been crowded with various 
scenes, there remained but little that could show 
their relation to each other. Yet when the aged 
man entered the son’s house, he involuntarily 
arose, and showed more than ordinary respect 
to a person in whom he saw. so much to vener- 
ate; whilst the father felt a new and peculiar 
pleasure in receiving the attention of so agreea- 
ble a stranger. They spoke, and as readily re- 
plied, for the sake of hearing again the sound of 
each other’s voice. The father’s heart yearned, 
the son’s heart beat, and their lips could not 
keep silence. ‘Are you anative of Italy?” said 
the father. ‘No sir,” the son replied, “I per- 
ceive you are also a foreigner.” This led on to 
further questions, and these produced more in- 
teresting information, till at length, hearing his 
own name mentioned, the son, cried out, ‘“* My 
Father!” ‘My son, my son!” exclaimed the 
parent, and fell on his neck and embraced him. 
What a tender and affecting scene was this! 
Who that had been present could have refrained 
from tears. 

But, while we are affected with such a relation 
as this, let us not forget Him, who, after all our 
transgression and wanderings, still recognize us 
as his children, is ready to forgive our follies, 
and receive us into his arms of love. May his 
eompassion bind our hearts yet closer to himself, 
that we may no more wander from him. 

[London Teacher’s Offering. 











EDITORIAL. 








THE MISCHIEVOUS BOY. 

“There now, Charles, you naughty boy, see what you 
have done!” exclaimed Mary Stanwood to her little 
brother, as the inkstand rolled on the floor and the black 
streams flowed over the carpet. “Run quick, Jane,” she 
continued, speaking to her sister, “ and tell Rebecca to 
bring a cloth and pail of water, to wash out these 
stains.” 

Charles stood quite still, meanwhile, contemplating 
the injury he had done, while his round, rosy face, wore 
an expression of soberness quite foreign to its usual one. 

“ What were you doing, Charles ?” continued his sis- 
ter, “ you are always in mischief.” 

As Charles heard this twenty times a day, from every 
meinber of the family, he was in no danger of forgetting 
it. To be sure he did seem to be always in mischief. 
He was one of those active, inquisitive children who are 
always in motion, examining everything, meddling with 
every thing, and doing harm to every thing ; not inten- 
tionally however; he was always sorry when he had 
overturned the flower-stand, or spilt water on the table 
cloth, or let fall a valuable book, or hurt the baby; but 
somehow or other, it was not a minute before he was 
guilty of some similar offence. “I do wish you would 
learn to let things alone,” was constantly said to him, 
but the remonstrance being so general, produced little 
effect. In reply to his sister’s question at the present 
time, he said, 

“T did not mean to, Mary ; I was just going to take 
my Peter Parley off the table to look at the pictures, and 
the inkstand was on it, and it got knocked off.” 

“ Got knocked off—yes I guess it did; next time re- 
member to ask me, and don’t touch any book that has 
the inkstand on it.” 

Charles promised and went off to play. A few days 
after this, his aunt sent for him to spend the day with 
her, as she often did, having no children of her own. 
He was very glad to g>, and for the first hour or two 


aunt called him in, and gave him a seed-cake for lun- 
cheon. 

“ Now,” said she, “you must sit still while you eat 
this, so that the crumbs may fall into your apron and 
not get upon the carpet..” 

“ Yes, I will,” said Charles, and he did not forget more 
than four times, and jump up to run after something 
which he saw. Each time he dropped some crumbs, and 
each time his aunt made him pick up the larger ones, 
while she swept the others intoa shovel, and threw them 
out the window. 

At last he finished his cake, and got up in a great 
hurry to catch the cat, who was lying in the sun, the 
uther side of the room. But as he did so he brushed 
against his aunt’s work-box, which stood ina chair by 
her side, and knocked it down; whereupon all the nee- 
dles, balls of cotton, winders, scissors and thimbles roll- 
ed about the floor. Charles looked round at his aunt 
with a timid and disturbed air. But she only said, 
“Pick these all up, Charles,” and his face brightened 
again. 

“T thought you would call me a mischievous boy,” 
said he; pronouncing the word with difficulty. 

His aunt smiled. “What does mischievous mean, 
Charles ?” 

“T suppose it means naughty.” 

“ Not exactly—but should you like not to be called 
mischievous any more ?” 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“ Well then you must stop and think before you are 
going to do any thing, whether it can possibly do any 
harm to any body. If the thing you want to touch be- 
longs to another person, you must not touch it without 
leave. Every morning you should think, now I will see 
how little trouble I can make to-day. If you keep on 
doing so, they will soon leave off calling you mis- 
chievous.” 

Charles said he would try, but I am afraid he did not 
remember it long—for he was in too great a hurry to 
get off to play to pay much attention to his aunt’s 
advice. L. 








VARIETY. 


The Famished Lamb. 


Welhing Coene> my field one winter’s morning, I met 
with a lamb, as I thought, dead; but taking it — found 
it just alive; the cruel mother had almost starved it to 
death. I put it into my bosom, and brought it to my 
house; there I rubbed its starved limbs, and warmed it 
by the fireside, and fed it with warm milk from the cow. 
Soon after the lamb revived; first it feared me; but 
afterwards it thoroughly lovedme. AsI almost always fed 
it with my own hand, so it followed me wherever I went, 
bleating after me, whenever it saw me, and was always 
happy when it could frisk around me, but never was so 
pleased as when I would carry it in my arms. But you, 
dear children, have had more from your parerits and 
friends than ever my lamb received from me; what un- 
grateful hearts must yours be, if you do not love your pa- 
rents and friends ten times better than ever my lamb 
loved me. And let me now remind you of a still better 
story. Jesus is a shepherd, the shepherd of souls: and 
of him it is said, ‘he carries his lambs in his bosom, and 
= leads those that are with young.” If you desire to 
ove Jesus, I dare say your parents will let you read that 
blessed book, the Bible, though good children alone wish 
for such a favor. There you will hear such things of 
the love of Christ to poor ruined sinners, as I hope will 
melt your eyes to tears and your hearts to love.” 
[Rowland Hill. 








oe 
The Lamb Taken. 


An irreligious couple residing at W—, near S—, as I 
was told by en old man in my congregation, upon the 
death of their only child, were’ deeply afflicted, and, be- 
ing destitute of Christian hope, they loudly expressed 
their discontent at the providence of God, and entreated 
their faithful minister to tell them why He, who is the 
Lord of all, and whose very name the Bible says is Love, 
should have removed from them their only, their darling 
child. The man of God—and this name is rightly ap- 
plied to their good pastor, who has since entered the joy 
of his Lord—endeavored to answer these questions in the 
sermon which he preached after the death of the child, 
and concluded his address with the following words :— 





amused himself in the garden. By and by however his 
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call your child to himself? I answer, It is His will that 
one of your family should be in heaven. If the h 

of the parents were not set on heavenly things, neithe 
would the child have been directed thither, had its lif 
been spared. Listen toa parable. There was a 
shepherd, who had prepared a rich | page for his flock 
the gate was set open, but none of the sheep chose tj 
enter ; as often as he called them to it, they would flee 
from him; till he took a lamb in his arms, and carried it 
into the enclosure, then, behold, all the sheep hasteneq 
to follow. This good shepherd is Christ—the rich pas. 
ture is heaven—the lamb, your child ; and if you have q 
parent’s heart, seek to be admitted also. The Lord hag 
removed your lamb to himself, that the parents may fol. 
low. Amen.”— German paper. 


Caution. 
A small boy, named John L. Baker, was almog 
instantly killed, lately in Wenham, in attempting tp 


jump upon a loaded sled, being caught under one of the 
runners. 


Industry. 
At the door of the working man’s house, hunger looks 
in but dares not enter; nor will the sheriff enter; for ip. 
dustry pays debts, but despair increases them. 


iP 
&- The Communication of “‘ A.’’ respecting Laura Bridgman came 
to hand after the account we publish this week was in type. 
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POETRY. 














Mr. Witu1s,—The following lines were written for, and 
spoken by a little boy six years old, at the close of one of 
our primary schools, last summer. If you deem them 
worthy a place in your little paper, they are at your 
service. 

When tired of study, oft we fling 
The spelling book away, 
And long to leave our tiresome seat, 
Until some other day ; 
Thinking, “O dear—’tis very queer, 
That you should keep us mewed up here.” 
We list the wild bird, warbling nigh, 
And long with him to sing— 
We see him sporting in the air, 
And wish we had his wing. 
Quick through the window would we fly, 
Singing loud songs, and soaring high. 
But though sometimes of school we're tired, 
It is not always 80 3 
A good night’s rest—a few hours’ play, 
And off again we go, 
With willing heart, and lively feet, 
To take again the well known seat. 
We know it is our friend’s desire, 
That we should read and spell, 
We know it is our teacher’s joy, 
That we do all things well, 
We know that God, from heaven looks down, 
On good and bad, with smile and frown. 
And happy we when toil is o’er, 
To hear our Teacher say, 
“ You have been good—no fault I find, 
This is a well spent day” 
How sweet instead of chastening rod, 
The praise of men, the smile of God! 
But now our school, must have an end; 
Vacation comes—we leave 
These seats, our books, our teacher kind ; 
What wonder that we grieve ? 
Good bye, kind friends, we’ll meet you here, 
If God permit another year. 
Lexington, Mass. Feb. 15, 1831. 
—p>— 
A CHILD TO A ROBIN. 
I’m so glad to see you, my dear little robin, 

You put me in mind of warm weather, 

I'll open the window, in hopes you will hop in, 

And then we can both be together. 

I love you, dear robin—because you're so airy, 

And because you live high on the tree; 

Because you can ride on the breeze, like a fairy, 

And make as sweet music for me. 

But where did you hide through the winter so dreary, 

When the clouds hid the face of the sun ? 

I thought, in the storm, of your bright eye so cheery, 

And wondered where you could have flown. 

Was it God, little bird, that kept you securely, 

While he poured out the storm all around ? 

Then in darkness and death He will keep my soul surely, 





“Do you desire to understand why God has seen fit to 


And raise me, anew, from the ground. 
[New London Adv, 
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